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SOME BOLSHEVIST PORTRAITS! 


[Many inquiries have been received regarding the 
personal history and characteristics of those persons 
who have become most prominent in the Bolshevist 
régime in Russia. The following sketches were pre- 
pared for the London Times by a correspondent of 
that journal, especially well informed as to Russian 
affairs. These have been submitted to a leading 
American authority on Russia and are pronounced by 
him to be adequate and accurate. —The Editors. } 


I. LENIN 


Of articles on Bolshevism there is now no end, but in the 
labyrinth of conflicting rumors and reports with which he is 
confronted the impartial reader frequently finds it hard to 
pick his way. Difficult as it is for him to conjure up before 
his eyes even the vaguest picture of Bolshevism as a political 
philosophy, he is completely nonplussed when he attempts to 
form an estimate of the character and personality of the man 
who is its creator and its chief exponent. 

The truth of the matter is that Lenin is by no means an 
easy man to know. For years he has enveloped himself in a 
veil of mystery—a policy dictated as much by personal incli- 
nation as by political motives, and outside his own small 
circle of disciples and admirers there are not only very few 
Russians who may be said to know him intimately, but even 
comparatively few who have ever seen him. If, therefore, he 
appears to the average Englishman as a red-shirted, high- 
booted pirate chief, the fault is chiefly of his own making. 
His all-absorbing passion is the gospel of world revolution. 

Born at Simbirsk on April 10, 1870, Vladimir Ilitch Ulia- 
noff, alias “Lenin,” “Ilitch,” “Ilin,” “Tylin,” is a hereditary 
noble, and the son of a State Councillor. His mother had a 
small estate in the Kazan Government, and after her hus- 


1Reprinted from the London Times, March 25, 26, 29, and April 
7, I919. 
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band’s death was in receipt of a state pension. Lenin’s two 
sisters and his brother Dmitri were at one time all under po- 
lice supervision, while his brother Alexander was executed in 
1887 for complicity in a terrorist plot against the life of Alex- 
ander III. Brought up in the Orthodox faith, Lenin is one of 
the few genuine Russians to be found among the Bolshevist 
leaders. After completing his course at the Simbirsk Gym- 
nasium, in 1887 he entered the Kazan University, only to be 
expelled and banished from Kazan a few months later for 
participating in an anti-government students’ riot. In 1891, 
however, we find him attending the University of Petrograd, 
where he studied law and economics. In 1895 he made his 
first journey abroad to Germany, returning in the same year 
to Petrograd, where he was again arrested on account of his 
Socialist activities. On this occasion he was exiled for three 
years to the village of Sushenskoe, in Eastern Siberia, being 
forbidden on the expiration of his sentence to reside in any of 
the big cities, factory centers, or university towns of Russia. 
After his release in 1900 he again went abroad. From this 
period begins his real career as a Socialist leader, and the next 
seventeen years are a long cycle of Socialist Congresses abroad, 
culminating in the Zimmerwald Conferences of 1915 and his 
dramatic return to Russia in the notorious “sealed” wagon. 
During this period he visited many countries, including 
England, and made the acquaintance of all the revolutionary 
elements in Europe. His favorite residence, however, was at 
Poronin, in Galicia, from which point of vantage he was able 
to maintain a close contact with the revolutionary movement 
in Russia. 

Is Lenin a genius? Many Russians have denied it, and 
certainly there is nothing in his personal appearance to sug- 
gest even faintly a resemblance to the superman. Short of 
stature, rather plump, with short, thick neck, broad shoulders, 
round, red face, high, intellectual forehead, bald head, nose 
slightly turned up, brownish mustache, and short, stubby 
beard, he looks at the first glance more like a provincial 
grocer than a leader of men. And yet, on second thoughts, 
there is something in those steely gray eyes that arrests the 
attention; something in that quizzing, half-contemptuous, 
half-smiling look which speaks of boundless self-confidence 
and conscious superiority. His knowledge of languages is 
above the average. He is a proficient German scholar, while 
he writes and speaks English with tolerable accuracy. He is 
certainly by far the greatest intellectual force which the 
Russian Revolution has yet brought to light. 
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It is not, however, to his intellectual powers that he owes 
his predominating position inside his own party. The almost 
fanatical respect with which he is regarded by the men who 
are his colleagues and who are at least as jealous of each other 
as politicians in other countries, is due to other qualities than 
mere intellectual capacity. Chief of these are his iron courage, 
his grim, relentless determination, and his complete lack of 
all self-interest. In his creed of world revolution he is as 
unscrupulous and as uncompromising as a Jesuit, and in his 
code of political ethics the end to be attained is a justification 
for the employment of any weapon. To him Capital is the 
Fiend Incarnate, and with such an enemy he neither gives 
nor asks for mercy. 

Yet as an individual he is not without certain virtues. In 
the many attacks, both justified and unjustified, which have 
been made against him, no breath of scandal has ever touched 
his private life. He is married—according to all accounts 
singularly happily married—and, in a country where corrup- 
tion has now reached its apogee, he stands out head and 
shoulders above all his colleagues as the one man who is 
above suspicion. To Lenin the stories of Bolshevist orgies 
and carousals have no relation. His own worldly needs are 
more than frugal, and his personal budget is probably the 
most modest of all the Bolshevist Commissaries. Dishonest, 
treacherous, guilty of the worst forms of secret diplomacy as 
the Bolshevists have been in all their public dealings, Lenin 
himself, on the rare occasions on which he has consented to 
see a foreign journalist or a foreign official, has always been 
extraordinarily frank. “Personally, I have nothing against 
you. Politically, however, you are my enemy, and 1 must 
use every weapon I think fit for your destruction. Your 
government does the same against me.” The individual is 
only a pawn in the game, and no individual, however dear, 
however close he may be to Lenin’s heart, will ever be allowed 
to stand in his way. His cruelty, however, is not a question 
of personal vengeance. Where Trotsky and other Bolshevists 
have pursued their enemies with a bitter, personal hatred, 
Lenin in certain cases, where the individual has been of little 
account, has even been guilty of acts of clemency. But where 
Trotsky might shrink through fear of the consequences from 
shooting 10,000 men in cold blood, Lenin, although he is not 
one of the chief advocates of the terror, would assuredly not 
hesitate if he thought such an action were essential to the 
advancement of his cause. 
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No one who has ever been present at a Bolshevist Congress 
can have any doubts as to the real driving power behind the 
Bolshevist movement. In the numerous political crises 
through which the Bolshevists have passed during their 
eighteen months’ tenure of the Russian political stage, Lenin's 
has been the master mind which time and again has averted 
the almost inevitable disaster and restored the fallen fortunes 
of a party that had temporarily lost both its head and its 
heart. In debate he is an unrivaled dialectician, facing his 
opponents with an unruffled temper which is provokingly irri- 
tating in its serenity. Politicians of many years’ experience 
might well be puzzled by the madly incongruous, peculiarly 
Russian questions which are put by ignorant delegates at 
every Bolshevist Congress. Lenin, however, is never at a 
loss. He is as sure of himself as a schoolmaster with a class of 
small boys. A delegate asks an impossible question about the 
Brest Peace and the doctrine of self-determination. Like a 
flash comes the reply: “One foolish man can ask more ques- 
tions in a minute than ten wise men can answer in a day.” 
And, like schoolboys at a conjuring entertainment, the assem- 
bly claps its hands and grins with childish delight. 

Of course he is a demagogue; has made use of all the dema- 
gogue’s arts. But behind all the inconsistencies of his policy, 
the tactics, the maneuvering, there lies a deep-rooted plan 
which he has been turning over in his mind for years and 
which he now thinks is ripe for execution. Demagogues have 
no constructive program. Lenin, at least, knows exactly 
what he wishes to achieve and how he means to achieve it. 
Where other politicians try to adapt their program to the 
needs and desires of society, Lenin is attempting to fit society 
to the narrow frames of his rigid, Prussianlike program. A 
fanatic, if you like, but a fanatic who has already made history 
and who has more genius than most fanatics. Cold, pitiless, 
devoid of all sentiment, utterly ruthless in his effort to force 
the narrow tenets of his Marxian dogma upon the whole 
world, Lenin is not a lovable character. He is, however, the 
one Bolshevist of whom non-Bolshevist Russians can ever 
be brought, albeit grudgingly, to speak with respect. 

Quite recently the Bolshevists have set up in the streets of 
Petrograd a statue to Blanqui on which is inscribed Blanqui’s 
famous motto, “Ni Dieu, ni Maitre.” To present-day Russia 
the words are pitifully inappropriate. Bolshevist Russia has 
a master, and in his secret heart every Bolshevist knows it. 


[8] 
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2. TROTSKY 


A more complete contrast than that which exists between 
Lenin and Trotsky it would be difficult to imagine. While 
Lenin might easily escape notice in a gathering of Sunday- 
school teachers, Trotsky, with his long, prominent nose, his 
fierce, black eyes, his huge forehead surmounted by great 
masses of black, waving hair, his pointed beard and mustache, 
and his heavy, cruel, protruding lips, is the very incarnation 
of the revolutionary of the picture books. 

Born in 1877 in the Government of Kherson, the son of a 
provincial chemist, Leiba Bronstein, or, as he is now known to 
the world, Lev Davidovitch Trotsky, is a Jew of the Jews. 
From his earliest years he has been in revolt against society, 
and as a boy of fifteen we hear of his being expelled from 
school for desecrating an ikon. When only twenty-two he 
was arrested at Odessa on account of his connection with the 
South Russian Workmen’s League, and was banished for four 
years to Eastern Siberia. In the third year of his exile he 
escaped from the town of Verkholensk, to appear again in 
the revolution of 1905 as President of the Petrograd Council 
of Workmen at the early age of twenty-eight. After the col- 
lapse of the revolution he was again arrested. On this occa- 
sion he was deprived of all his rights as a citizen and was 
again exiled—this time for life—to Eastern Siberia. Here he 
lived at Berezoff, the last resting-place of more than one great 
Russian statesman who had lost the favor of his Imperial 
master or mistress. Trotsky, however, must have a genius 
for escape, for within six months of his arrival he once more 
evaded his guards and disappeared abroad. 

During the succeeding ten years he lived in turn in France, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Germany, supporting himself 
mainly by journalism, for which he has a decided bent. In 
Vienna he edited an Austrian Pravda, while in Germany he 
published his well-known history of the first Russian Revo- 
lution. Like Lenin, he has an excellent knowledge of Ger- 
man, speaks fluent French, and understands a little English. 
His powers of conversation, however, in the last-named 
anguage are decidedly limited. 

At the beginning of the war he was in Paris, where he 
edited a Russian Socialist paper called Nashe Slovo and the 
Golos. Unlike Lenin, Trotsky has not always been a Bol- 
shevist, and his Paris articles were subjected to severe criti- 
cism from the pen of his present chief and colleague. After 
the great split in the Russian Social Democratic party 
Trotsky sided with the Menshevists. A little later, however, 
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not knowing which party was destined to come to the top, he 
formed a small party of his own, known as the “Trotskists,” 
whose aim was to steer a middle course between the two cur- 
rents of Menshevism and Bolshevism. Such opportunism was 
hardly likely to escape the notice of Lenin, who is, and always 
has been, just as severe in his condemnation of the Socialist 
who does not agree with him as of the most rabid capitalist. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising to learn that Trot- 
sky’s original attitude to the war should have been regarded by 
Lenin as tainted with chauvinism. In July, 1915, we find 
Lenin writing in Switzerland in his Social-Democrat as follows: 
“Trotsky, as always, is in principle opposed to the Socialist 
Chauvinists, but in practice he is always in agreement with 
them.” A few months later he writes again: “Judging Trotsky 
by his writings, we have come to the conclusion that his po- 
litical interest, his political conduct, consists in avoiding a 
complete rupture with the Socialist Chauvinists and oppor- 
tunists. In this respect the lessons of the war have taught 
Trotsky nothing. He remains a Trotskist. Just as formerly 
he stood for cooperation with the Socialist ‘compromisers’, 
sO today he stands for cooperation with the Socialist pa- 
triots. 

Today, however, Trotsky has committed himself irrevo- 
cably to the Bolshevist cause, but it cannot be said that he 
has the same rigid political principles as Lenin. At times, 
too, in his impetuousness, he has found it difficult to fall into 
line with Lenin’s policy of reculer pour mieux sauter. While 
Lenin is almost temperamentlos, Trotsky is all fire, all passion. 
He has the temperament of the artist and delights in theatri- 
cal heroics. While Lenin sneers at public honor, presumably 
on the grounds that there is no honor among thieves, and 
therefore none among capitalists, Trotsky makes great play 
with the word. He was defending Russia’s “honor” at Brest. 
It pleased him to bandy paradoxes with the German generals, 
and his sense of flattery was tickled when a well-known 
American declared in admiration that “if the German General 
Staff bought Trotsky, they bought a lemon.” After Brest, 
however, the lemon was indeed sour. Trotsky’s dignity had 
suffered an affront, and he returned to Petrograd full of 
wrath with Germany and breathing threats of revenge. At 
that moment he would willingly have died fighting if all 
Russia had been present to see him do it. 

When the Bolshevist Government left Petrograd in order to 
ratify the peace at the Moscow Congress, Trotsky remained 
behind to sulk in his den at Smolny. A few days later, how- 
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ever, his equanimity was restored by the offer of the Commis- 
sariat for War—an office in which his boundless energy and 
organizing talents have been of the greatest service to the 
Bolshevists. Impetuous and hot-headed, he is apt, like the 
Queen in Alice in Wonderland, to solve every crisis with a 
wild shriek of “Off with his head!” On more than one occa- 
sion it has needed all Lenin’s tact and discretion to rescue 
the Bolshevist bark from the rocks on to which Trotsky’s 
fiery energy had driven it. As Tchitcherin said last July, 
“It is funny how the military idea has gone to Trotsky’s head. 
A few months ago Lenin had to restrain him from making 
war on Germany. Now it is Lenin’s cool brain that holds him 
back from declaring war on the Allies.” 

Among his colleagues Trotsky does not enjoy the same 
respect or admiration as Lenin, and in this connection too 
much importance should not be attached to the frequent 
rumors of quarrels between the two men. They are probably 
untrue. Bolshevist commissaries will always smile whenever 
one mentions the possibility of a Lenin-Trotsky split. Trot- 
sky, after all, is only one of themselves. Lenin is of the gods. 

This does not mean that Trotsky is to be considered as an 
insignificant factor in the Bolshevist movement. Originally 
useful as a journalist and a pamphleteer, he has become to- 
day the Bolshevist man of action, the Bolshevist Imperialist. 
The Red Army, such as it is, is largely his creation, and the 
methods which he has employed in restoring some semblance 
of discipline have been very different from the persuasive 
oratory of a Kerensky. 

As an orator Trotsky is a powerful demagogue, hissing out 
his words with a degree of hate which is not without effect. 
He is apt, however, to lose his temper in the face of opposition 
and to take refuge in mere abuse. Rumor has many unkind 
things to say about his private life and his commercial hon- 
esty. They may be untrue, but they give an illustration of 
the different estimate of the characters of Lenin and Trotsky 
which exist in the mindsof the Russian people. Always neatly 
dressed and with carefully manicured nails, he is the best 
dressed of all the Bolshevist Commissaries. Vain and easily 
susceptible to flattery, he is by no means averse to pub- 
licity, and is, or at any rate was, far more accessible to foreign 
journalists than his more famous colleague. Today he has 
imitated Kerensky’s fashion of appearing at Red Army con- 
certs or parades in a semi-uniform of khaki, and even his own 
friends have taunted him with Napoleonic designs. 
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When the world is going well with him, he can be very 
affable and, indeed, is not without a certain charm of manner. 
In this way he has been able at times to make a favorable 
first impression upon foreigners, one American in a fit of exu- 
beration once describing him as “the greatest Jew since Christ.” 
These impressions, however, do not stand the test of time. 
Behind those fierce black eyes lurks ever the demon of sus- 
picion and mistrust. It is this ever-present fear of treachery 
which inspires the terrible, pitiless cruelty of which he has 
been guilty. It was probably after much hesitation and with 
some misgivings that Trotsky finally threw in his lot with the 
Bolshevists. Today, however, he knows that he has crossed a 
Rubicon to which there is no returning. More conscious of, 
less indifferent too, than Lenin to the fate that awaits him in 
the event of failure, he is prepared to sell his life dearly and 
to shrink before nothing in his attempt to carry Bolshevism 
by fair means or foul into the four corners of Europe. 


3. SOME COMMISSARIES 


One of the most curious features of the Bolshevist move- 
ment is the high percentage of non-Russian elements among 
its leaders. 

Of the twenty or thirty commissaries or leaders who pro- 
vide the central machinery of the Bolshevist movement not 
less than seventy-five per cent. are Jews. Karachan is an 
Armenian. Peters, the head of the Moscow Extraordinary 
Commission, and Vatseitis, the Commander-in-Chief, are 
Letts. Only Lenin, Bucharin, Petrovsky, Tchitcherin, Luna- 
charsky, and Krilenko are Russians. Of these Lenin is a law 
unto himself, Bucharin is an independent with independent 
views, and an independent attitude inside the party, Krilenko 
is a degenerate, while Tchitcherin and Lunacharsky are to be 
regarded rather as sentimental and somewhat feeble-minded 
visionaries than as active revolutionaries. 

If Lenin is the brains of the movement, the Jews provide 
the executive officers. Of the leading commissaries, Trotsky, 
Zinovieff, Kameneff, Stekloff, Sverdloff, Uritsky, Joffe, Ra- 
kovsky, Radek, Menjinsky, Larin, Bronski, Zaalkind, Velo- 
darsky, Petroff, Litvinoff, Smidovitch, and Vorovsky are all 
of the Jewish race, while among the minor Soviet officials the 
number is legion. Of all the Bolshevist leaders, Petrovsky, 
the Commissary for the Interior, and a former member of the 
Duma, is practically the only one who can in any way be 
described as a workingman. The rest are all intellectuals of 
bourgeois or petty bourgeois origin. 


[12] 
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ZINOVIEFF 


If the gulf between Lenin and Trotsky is a wide one, there 
is little to choose, with regard to general ability and influence, 
between Trotsky and Zinovieff. Trotsky, it is true, is gen- 
erally regarded both in Russia and outside it as the second 
man in the Bolshevist party and the probable successor of 
Lenin. Trotsky, too, it was, who was summoned from the 
front last August after the attempt on Lenin’s life, to take 
charge of the Bolshevist rudder of state. And yet it may be 
doubted whether the impetuous Commissary for War has as 
great an influence with Lenin as the more logical and strictly 
“Bolshevist” Zinovieff, who during many years of exile has 
been Lenin’s closest friend and inseparable companion. 

Ovse: Gershon Apfelbaum, alias Zinovieff, Radomyslsky, 
Shatsky, Grigorieff, was born in the Ukraine in 1883. In his 
early youth he came under Lenin’s influence, and has re- 
mained under it ever since. Like nearly all the genuine Bol- 
shevist leaders, he suffered imprisonment during the days of 
the old régime, and after his release was forced to flee abroad. 
During the ten years immediately preceding the war he was 
one of the most active members of the Bolshevist Central 
Committee, and for some years was secretary of the party. 
At the beginning of the war he was with Lenin in Galicia, and 
took a firm stand beside his chief in his wholesale denunciation 
of militarism and of the war aims of both sets of belligerents. 
From 1914 until the March Revolution he edited with Lenin 
the Social-Democrat, a paper published in Switzerland and 
devoted mainly to a sweeping condemnation of those Social- 
ists who supported the war or who made no active resistance 
to it. With Lenin, too, he represented Russia at the Zimmer- 
wald, Berne, and Quintal conferences. 

When in March of last year the Bolshevist Government 
withdrew to Moscow, Zinovieff remained in Petrograd as 
President of the Northern Commune. 

Of short stature, broad-shouldered, clean-shaven, with firm 
mouth, cold, calculating eyes, abnormally large head and high 
forehead Zinovieff certainly gives one the impression of a 
man of intellect. It is a cruel face, but one feels instinctively 
that it is the face of a man of reflective, logical cruelty rather 
than of the passionate nature of a Trotsky. A fine orator, 
Zinovieff has something of the dialectical brilliance of Lenin. 
He has, however, few original ideas, and must be regarded 
chiefly as a phonograph of his master. He is a bitter enemy 
of the English, and during the past three months has been 
trying to instil into the minds of the workmen of Petrograd 
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a passionate hatred for England as “the country which can 
never be reconciled to Russia.” As virtual dictator of Petro- 
grad, he is responsible for the savage cruelties and murders 
which have been committed in Petrograd in the name of the 
Revolution. Perhaps the frequent panics which the “advance 
post” of Bolshevism has experienced during the past year have 
affected his nerves. At any rate, the terror has been very 
much worse in Petrograd than in Moscow. 


SVERDLOFF 


Of the same bitter, implacable type is Sverdloff, the Presi- 
dent of the All-Russian Executive Committee, whose death 
was recently reported in the Bolshevist wireless. Born in 
1885 at Nijni-Novgorod, and like Trotsky the son of a chemist 
and a Jew, Sverdloff, after the usual gymnasium education, 
began his own career in a chemist’s shop. When only seven- 
teen, however, he was sentenced to two weeks’ imprisonment 
for taking part in a demonstration at a student’s funeral, and 
for the next ten years his life was one long round of imprison- 
ment and collisions with the police. 

With coal-black hair, fierce eyebrows, piercing eyes, and 
black mustache and pointed beard, Sverdloff is a striking 
figure, somewhat after the manner of a Spanish Inquisitor. 
Not lacking in courage, he makes an efficient chairman at the 
various meetings of the Central Executive Committee or the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets. While Lenin is President of 
the Council of People’s Commissaries, or Prime Minister, 
Sverdloff’s position corresponds more or less to that of presi- 
dent of the republic. He it was who received Count Mirbach 
when the German representative came to present his cre- 
dentials to the Moscow Government. He was greeted by 
Sverdloff “as the representative of the nation with whom we 
signed the Treaty of Brest.” 


KRILENKO 


It would be unfair both to Sverdloff and to Zinovieff to 
include Krilenko in the same classification. And yet Kri- 
lenko’s portrait is given next in order, not so much because 
of its resemblance to the preceding types, but because it af- 
fords a striking example ofthe depths to which the mind, 
soured against society, can sink in its contorted perversion. 

Krilenko, the ex-Commander-in-Chief, the author of the 
notorious fraternizing order which finally destroyed the Rus- 
sian Army, the inspirer of the murder of Dukhonin, has be- 
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come today Krilenko the Blood-sucker, Krilenko the Bolshe- 
vist Public Prosecutor. Of all Bolshevist types this is as- 
suredly the most degenerate and the most perverted. In- 
deed, it may reasonably be doubted whether Krilenko is in 
reality quite sane. Even in crime it would be a compliment 
to compare him to Marat, and yet in his thirst for blood and 
in his hysterical shrieking for the death sentence he is as 
insatiable as a drug fiend in his craving for cocaine or mor- 
phia. And yet this is a man who has received a university 
education and who has practiced as a lawyer. Still a com- 
paratively young man, his heavily lined face bears all the 
marks of early degeneration. Famous since his student days 
as a demagogic orator, Krilenko today employs all his talents 
in exciting and inflaming the blood lust of the mob. The 
rumors which appeared in the English press regarding his 
capture and death at the hands of the Cossacks appear now 
to be untrue. The latest news from Russia states that he is 
still alive and still exercising his nefarious powers as Public 
Prosecutor. 


BUCHARIN AND KAMENEFF 


One of the most interesting Bolshevist types, in that he is 
not a mere mouthpiece of Lenin, is Bucharin. The son of a 
court official and a man of good education, Bucharin has 
maintained an independent position inside the Bolshevist 
party without ever taking any responsible office. He was the 
chief Bolshevist opponent of the Brest Treaty, and has written 
several good pamphlets on the Bolshevist movement. One of 
these is his notorious Program of the Communists, a book 
which reveals with almost brutal nakedness the real aims and 
aspirations of the Bolshevists. Still under forty, of small 
stature but of great personal courage, he is theoretically more 
extreme and more doctrinaire in his ideas than Lenin. He 
is, moreover, the one Bolshevist who is not afraid to criticise 
Lenin or to cross swords with him in a dialectical duel. 

As far as pure intellect is concerned, Kameneff must rank 
after Lenin as one of the chief intellectual forces of the move- 
ment. Only thirty-six years old, with his black mustache 
and beard Kameneff looks very much older than his age. 
Like the majority of his colleagues, he is a Jew, his real name 
being Rosenfeldt. He was born of rich parents, and under 
the old régime was a “hereditary honorary burgher.” A 
graduate of Moscow University, he acquired his Socialistic 
tendencies during his student days, and like many Russian 
students came into collision with the police before his twen- 
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tieth year. He was a member of the first Brest delegation, 
and has written a book on this much-discussed treaty. After 
the Brest peace he was appointed Bolshevist Ambassador to 
Vienna, but was unable to proceed to his post owing to his 
arrest by the Finns, who kept him in prison until last July. 
Today he fills an important réle as President of the Moscow 
Soviet. He is a man of theories rather than a man of blood, 
and is more moderate in his views than the majority of his 
colleagues. 


LUNACHARSKY THE VISIONARY 


A type very different from any of the preceding is repre- 

sented by Lunacharsky. This man is a Russian of good family 
and the son of a State Councillor. Tall, with slightly drooping 
shoulders, silky beard and mustache, and pince-nez, he is a 
man of mild appearance, mild manners, and soft speech. He 
radiates mildness and softness, and he dabbles in Bolshevism 
as he dabbles in art. He is essentially the amiable visionary, 
the Bolshevist crank, the Bolshevist educationist. While no 
one could possibly be afraid of Lunacharsky as a revolutionary 
force, there is no doubt that this revolutionary idealist is of 
considerable service to the Bolshevists as a propaganda agent. 
He is at the head of the Bolshevist Department of Education, 
and in this position he has been responsible for a number of 
decrees, many of them admirable in theory, for the free edu- 
cation of the whole people. In reality these reforms exist 
only on paper, all education having broken down under the 
oppression of a régime which in spite of all Bolshevist induce- 
ments has alienated the sympathies of that hitherto most 
revolutionary body, the Union of Russian Teachers. 
- Lunacharsky, however, has been instrumental in bringing 
back Gorki, if not as a Bolshevist sheep, at least into the 
Bolshevist fold. Gorki now directs a Bureau of Literature in 
Petrograd, where talented but starving members of the aristo- 
cracy and the intelligentsia are engaged in translating William 
Morris and Ruskin for the edification of the proletariat. 

Lunacharsky, too, has been useful to the Bolshevists in 
another respect. When it was found that the Bolshevist 
persecution of the Church was creating a bad impression 
among the workmen and the peasants, Lunacharsky, as an 
original adherent to the Orthodox faith, was called upon to 
pour oil upon the troubled waters and to start a “Bolshevising” 
movement inside the Church itself. In the autumn of last 
year he engaged, therefore, in a number of public “disputes” 
with the more liberal priests of the Orthodox Church, at 
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which each side was allowed to state its own case. It was on 
one of these occasions that Lunacharsky made his famous 
speech in which he compared Lenin’s persecution of the capi- 
talists with Christ’s expulsion of the money-lenders from the 
Temple, finishing with the startling peroration that “if Christ 
had been alive today he would have been a Bolshevist.” 


MINOR LEADERS 


Of the other Commissaries, Stekloff Nakhauskis, a man of 
no substance but a clever writer, is editor of the official 
Isviestia. Uritsky, the former head of the Petrograd Extraor- 
dinary Commission, and Volodarsky, the former Petrograd 
censor, were both assassinated in the summer and autumn of 
last year, in each case by a Socialist Jew. 

Both Jews themselves, they were men of considerable 
ability, and their death has been a serious loss to a party 
which has not succeeded in attracting many able men. This 
is especially the case with regard to Uritsky who, like Trotsky 
and Tchitcherin, was originally a Menshevist. Strangely 
enough, Uritsky was at one time private secretary to Plecha- 
noff, the father of the Social-Democratic movement in Russia, 
who died last year, stricken down with grief and sorrow at the 
ruin brought upon his country by a party which he had in 
some way helped to create. 


To the Editor of the Times 


Sir: The author of the article “Bolshevist Portraits,” in your 
issue a March 29, greatly insists on the fact that “of twenty or 
thirty Commissaries or leaders who provide the central machinery 
of the Bolshevist movement not less than seventy-five per cent. 
are Jews.” In order to prove the accuracy of this assertion, the 
author provides a list of twenty-seven names, of which eighteen 
belong to Jews, and only nine to non-Jews. Thus, to all appear- 
ances, his figures are justified. As the author shows an effort to 
be impartial, he may excuse my desire to correct his statistics and 
to prove that his list of names is neither accurate nor com- 
plete. 

Among the eighteen Jews your correspondent cites the names 
of Rakovsky, Menjinsky, Smidowitch, and Vorovsky. As a 
matter of fact, not one of these isa Jew. Rakovsky is Bulgarian 
from Rumania; Menjinsky and Vorovsky are Poles; Smido- 
vitch (the brot her of the well-known Russian writer Veresa eff) 
is a Russian. On the other hand, the leading non-Jewish Cue 
missaries left out by your correspondent are very numerous. It 
seems rather strange that such a close student of the Bolshevist 
movement as your correspondent appears to be should omit the 
Names of Professor Pokrovsky, Fritche, Antonoff, Stutchka, 
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Krestinsky, Dzerjinsky, Raskolnikoff, Dybenko, Mme. Kolentai, 
Kozlovsky, and the two successors of Uritsky in the Extraordi- 
nary Commission—Mme. Yakovleva and Mme. Stassova. It is 
possible that the English reader is not familiar with some ci these 
names, but the inhabitants of Moscow and Petrograd are, un- 
fortunately, too well acquainted with them. I think that your 
correspondent will be bound to admit that the additional names 
are of not less importance in the Bolshevist movement than those 
of Bronsky, Zalkind, Volodarsky, and even Litvinoff or Joffe. If 
the author by his statistics desires to suggest that the Bolshevist 
movement is merely an “alien” movement, I am afraid that he 
will find himself in disagreement with the unportrayed reality. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
S. PoLIAKOFF-LITOVTZEFF 


London Representative of Russkoe Slovs, Moscow 


173, Fleet-street, April 1 


4. THE RUSSIAN FOREIGN OFFICE 


In the preceding articles no mention has been made of the 
singular combination which directs the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the Bolshevist Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 

In reality the Bolshevist Foreign Office is a triumvirate 
consisting of Georghi Vasilievitch Tchitcherin, a pure Russian 
of good family, Lev Michailovitch Karachan, an Armenian, 
and Karl Radek, an Austrian Jew of doubtful antecedents. It 
is a strangely ill-consorted trio, the members of which are 
continually playing out of tune, and who, indeed, are only 
kept together by the brilliant conducting of the great Bol- 
shevist chef d’orchestre. 


TCHITCHERIN 


Tchitcherin, the nominal Foreign Minister, is one of those 
mystically sentimental revolutionaries of whose sincerity 
there can be no doubt. Indeed, the high position which he 
holds in the Bolshevist party is due far more to his personal 
integrity and to the genuineness of his’ beliefs than to any 
administrative talents or political ability. Holding the 
“cheen,” or rank, of a nobleman, Tchitcherin inherited from 
his relations a considerable estate, which, as a Socialist, he 
voluntarily resigned. In the earlier part of his life he was 
employed for a few months by the Foreign Office of the old 
régime. Very soon, however, he abandoned this uncongenial 
occupation for the Socialist cause, to which he has since 
devoted his whole life. 
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Like most of his colleagues, Tchitcherin has been an exile 
in many lands, and is a linguist of very considerable ability, 
speaking and writing French, German, and English with great 
facility and correctness. In 1907 we hear of him as a member 
of the Central Committee of the Berlin Social Democratic 
Bureau, where he played an important réle as a Socialistic 
proselytizer among the numerous and needy Russian emi- 
grants in Berlin. He did not succeed in escaping the watchful 
attentions of the Prussian police, and in 1908 he was arrested 
at Charlottenburg, fined for bearing a false name, and ban- 
ished from Germany. During the first years of the war he 
lived in London, where he established close relations with the 
British Socialist party, being finally interned by the authori- 
ties. The manner of his release and of his return to Russia in 
December, 1917, is well known. After the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty he succeeded Trotsky as Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

About forty years of age, small of stature, with drooping 
shoulders, long nose, small red eyes, sandy-colored beard and 
mustache, and sandy-colored hair, Tchitcherin is a man of 
insignificant appearance and possesses none of that personal 
magnetism which distinguishes Lenin and Trotsky. Always 
polite and almost apologetic for his own existence, he cut a 
poor figure in face of the imperious demands of the German 
diplomats during their short tenure of the Maison Berg at 
Moscow in the summer of last year. As an orator he is as 
lame and as halting as the stolidest Anglo-Saxon. In his 
office, however, at the House of Soviets, in other words, the 
requisitioned Hétel Métropole, he is an indefatigable worker, 
and is to be found at his desk early and late poring over docu- 
ments or telegrams. 

Inside the party Tchitcherin is almost a nonentity and has 
no outstanding claims to distinction beyond a fanatical belief 
in the doctrine of equality and an almost slavish admiration 
for Lenin, without whose advice and counsel he decides 
nothing. He was appointed Commissary for Foreign Affairs 
at a time when Lenin’s policy of “beating to windward” de- 
manded a certain submissiveness and avoidance of friction in 
the Bolshevist relations with the Central Powers. As the 
victim selected for this sacrifice the timorous Tchitcherin was 
obviously more suitable than any of his more impetuous and 
less cultured colleagues. There he has remained to this day, 
assured of a place in history as the man who has written more 
diplomatic notes in a shorter period of time than any other 
Foreign Minister in the world. 
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L. M. Karachan is perhaps a somewhat stronger personal- _ 
ity than Tchitcherin, but in saying that one has said all. He, ( 
too, was presumably appointed as Tchitcherin’s assistant Sti 
more for the charm of his manners than on account of any ~~ 
outstanding ability. eg 

Only thirty-two years old, Karachan, with his tall figure, lic 
his finely chiseled features, and his well-combed black beard , 
and mustache, is a man of striking personal appearance, and 
is easily the best looking of the Bolshevist Commissaries, wit 
Always well dressed, as an actor or artist of note he would - 
not be out of place on the boulevards of Paris. An Armenian, Se 
he is an anti-Turk and has no love for the Central Powers, _ 
During the war he was one of those Bolshevists who most se 
favored an economic alliance with the Allies. gt 

In the Bolshevist Foreign Office he is popularly supposed - 
to be at the head of the wide system of secret service which 
the Bolshevists have always employed with considerable suc- ee 
cess. Under his tutelage a considerable army of foreign Bol- If 
shevists is employed in translating Bolshevist pamphlets into artil 
every language in the world. Here, too, is edited the Call, a . f 
newspaper published in English and intended for distribution 
among the British troops in North Russia. Temperamentally a 
Karachan belongs essentially to that class of Bolshevist which tar 
believes that the pen is mightier than the sword. It need | ;., 
scarcely be stated that in their methods the advocates of ae 
open diplomacy differ little from the Bernstorffs and the oa 
Mirbachs, whom they have so consistently pilloried. Som 

intris 
RADEK Se 

If Tchitcherin and Karachan are his nominal superiors, the a 
real virtuoso of this Bolshevist trio is Karl Radek, alias Sobel- | the ; 
sohn, the brilliant leader-writer of the official Izviestia. Ge 

Radek’s past is shrouded in mystery. There are strange on 
rumors respecting his expulsion from various extreme Social- Kaice 
ist parties in Poland and in Germany for reasons which these thi - 
advocates of the destruction of all personal property have ) 
been unable to condone. These stories may be libels, but oe 
there is doubtless much of the unscrupulous adventurer in f - 
Radek’s character. In happier circumstances he might pos- on 
sibly have been induced to employ his Machiavellian talents a 
in a different cause, but today, as a rebel against society, he Stee | 
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has sought that refuge and hospitality which the Bolshevists 
willingly accord, without regard to the past, to all men of 
ability who join their ranks. 

Of Radek’s intellectual brilliance there can be no doubt. 
Still in the early thirties, he has read voraciously, and as a 
student of economics and of foreign politics he has amassed 
a store of knowledge which can only be described as pro- 
digious. In personal appearance he presents an almost 
grotesque figure. A little man, with a huge head, protruding 
ears, clean-shaven face, with spectacles and a large mouth 
with yellow, tobacco-stained teeth, from which a huge pipe 
or cigar is never absent, Radek is generally dressed in a 
quaint, drab-colored Norfolk suit with knickers and leggings. 
As he jaunts from the Dom Sovietov to his office, an English 
cap on his head, his pipe puffing fiercely, a revolver strapped 
to his side, and a bundle of books under his arm, he looks like 
a cross between a bandit and a professor. Indeed, unkind 
people might well say that this is the truest description of his 
character. 

If Tchitcherin and Karachan maintain to some extent the 
artificial courtesies which are common to diplomacy, Radek 
is frankly pugnacious. At Brest he took an impish delight 
in puffing the smoke of his cheroot into General Hofman’s 
face, until the Germans objected to the presence of an Aus- 
trian deserter in the Russian delegation. A brilliant journal- 
ist, with a pen that knows how to sting, he is the author of 
the series of well-informed, if maliciously turned, articles on 
foreign affairs which have appeared in the Javiestia under the 
name of Viator. Himself a past master in every form of 
intrigue, he seeks with frenzied joy some new shaft for his 
pen, which will strike gall into the heart of his opponent 
without involving a rupture of diplomatic relations. Ambas- 
sadors are his game, and Foreign Ministers his butts. During 
the summer of last year he sorely tried the patience of the 
German Embassy, which objected more than once to the im- 
pudent attacks of the assistant Minister who received the 
Kaiser’s representatives, and the journalist who under a 
thinly-disguised pseudonym assailed them in the morning 
newspaper. 

Radek, too, it was who in July, 1918, was sent on that 
famous trip to the Allied embassies at Vologda. On this 
mission he was entrusted with the delicate task of persuading 
the Allied ambassadors to come to Moscow, nominally in 
order to bring them to a place of safety, but probably, if the 
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truth were known, in order to hold them as hostages in the 
event of Allied intervention. On this occasion he created a 
sensation by appearing before the aged American Ambassador 
with his revolver strapped to his side. Delicacy, however, is 
scarcely Radek’s forte. His attempt to cajole, threaten, and 
finally intimidate the Allied envoys resulted in failure, but 
his journey provided him with fresh satire for his pen, and in 
a malicious and highly colored account of his “voyage into 
Arcadia,” he poked fun to his heart’s content at the somewhat 
undignified situation of the Allied embassies in a little country 
town far removed from the heart of things political. 

In politics Radek is hot-headed and impulsive, and it is 
probably not wrong to presume that he frequently chafes at 
the restraint which is sometimes placed on his activities by 
his more cautious colleagues. As a propaganda agent, how- 
ever, he is probably unrivaled. Few men are more skilled in 
the art of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, and the very 
accusations which he hurls at the head of all bourgeois gov- 
ernments might be used, at least equally well, against his own 
conduct. 

A delegate of the Zimmerwald Conference, Radek, never- 
theless, was one of those Bolshevists who voted for war at 
the time of the ratification of the Brest Treaty. Although he is 
an advocate of extreme measures and supports that section of 
his party which has been guilty of the worst excesses, Radek 
was not in favor of the wholesale hole-in-the-corner executions 
which have been carried out by the extraordinary Commis- 
sions. His attitude in this matter was assuredly not inspired 
by any humanitarian instincts, but was influenced purely by 
reasons of policy and of class interest. Instead of these mys- 
terious executions in the dark, he proposed a form of terror 
which should appeal more strongly to the proletariat and 
which should have for its object the starving and cowing of 
the bourgeoisie into submission. He propounded his views in 
a series of articles and speeches in which he declared that 
“in the winter no bourgeois should have an overcoat until 
every member of the proletariat had been provided for,” and 
that “everything should be taken away from the bourgeoisie 
in order that the Red Army might be well fed, well clothed, 
and well shod.” In this point of view he was supported by 
Lenin. 

Starting his career in Russia with considerable disadvan- 
tages as an Austrian subject whose knowledge of Russian 
was far from perfect, Radek has gradually increased his pres- 
tige among his colleagues until today he stands as one of the 
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most powerful influences inside the Bolshevist party. His 
present activities should be closely watched, for if, as seems 
true, he has been released from prison in Berlin, he will un- 
doubtedly play an important part in the further development 
of the Spartacist movement in Germany. He is one of the 
few Bolshevists who ever provide Lenin with an original idea. 


The following three have been added by an American 
student of Russia. 


WILLIAM SHATOV 


The terror of Petrograd and one of the most bloodthirsty 
officials of the Extraordinary Commission for the Petrograd 
District, William Shatov, is one of the group of Russian 
immigrants in America who returned to Russia after the 
revolution of March, 1917, and have played so important a 
role in the Bolshevist régime. He was a typesetter in New 
York; he is one of the props of the Lenin-Trotsky régime 
in Russia. 

Shatov came to America soon after the Revolution of 1905 
as a very young man. He was a fugitive from the Russian 
Imperial police, but the reason for his hasty flight from Russia 
was not political. During the Revolution he was a student 
at the Kiev University. His offense consisted in committing 
rape, for which he was ordered arrested, but he succeeded in 
leaving the country and coming to America. His real name 
is not Shatov, which name he assumed upon coming to this 
country in order to escape possible recognition and extra- 
dition as a criminal offender. 

Shatov’s career in America was at first confined mostly to 
New York. Here he worked as a common laborer, never, 
however, staying very long at one place. In 1910 he came 
to work at the printing office of a small Russian paper, the 
Russky Golos. In the course of the next few months he 
learned how to operate a linotype machine and became a 
typesetter. He remained in this trade for several years, 
being later employed in the printing shop of the Russkoye 
Slovo. From this latter place he was finally discharged for 
constant drunkenness and particularly because, working on 
a night shift, he used to hold regular orgies in the shop. 

During the time of his work as a typesetter, Shatov be- 
came very much interested in the theories of Anarchism 
and in the I. W. W. movement. After he lost his position, 
he quickly drifted into an active participation in both of 
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these movements and became very closely associated with 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. He also did a 
great deal of organization work for the I. W. W. all over the 
country, being arrested on several occasions in Detroit and 
elsewhere. 

When the Revolution broke out, he joined forces with 
Trotsky, who at that time was editor of the Novy Mir in 
New York, in agitating among the Russians here against the 
Provisional Government. He followed Trotsky to Russia, 
his passage, just as in the case of Trotsky, being paid by 
the Russian consulate in New York, which had instructions 
from Milyukoff to advance passage money to all revolu- 
tionary refugees in America. Shatov, always posing as a 
political refugee, also obtained his passage money in the 
same way. 

In Russia, immediately upon his arrival, he became 
affiliated with Lenin and his crowd, took part in all the Bol- 
shevist rebellions and attempts at the seizure of the govern- 
ment, and after the Bolshevist revolution, became one of 
the important men of the régime. He has held the posts of 
Commissary for the Petrograd railways; special Commis- 
sary for Ukraina after its occupation by the Bolsheviki in 
the spring of 1919; the Chief of the Petrograd Militia and 
Chief of Police; the Vice-Chairman of the Petrograd Chrez- 
vychaika, t.e., the Extraordinary Commission for Combat- 
ting Counter-Revolution. It was in the latter position that 
Shatov had distinguished himself for his cruelty, while as 
Chief of Police he set a new high record of grafting and 
official corruption. 

He is still a comparatively young man. While a man of 
quick wit and very considerable ability both as an organizer 
and a writer, Shatov has in his face every indication of 
criminal degeneracy. A hopeless drunkard, a sexual per- 
vert, this man is eminently fitted for the task of torture and 
oppression in which he revels now. His case is the best 
illustration of the undisputed fact that the whole Bolshevist 
régime is led mostly by criminals or criminal degenerates. 


GEORGE KRASIN 


George Krasin (also spelt Krassin), the Commissar of 
Trade and Industry, is undoubtedly the ablest man in the 
Bolshevik Government from the standpoint of practical 
business. He was born in the Province of Tobolsk and 
attended school at Tiumen. Later he entered the St. Peters- 
burg Technological] Institute and received an excellent 
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education as an engineer. During the period of his univer- 
sity education, he was known as a Socialist and had affiliae 
tions with the Revolutionary party, but for the most part 
avoided serious trouble with the authorities, although his 
brother fell into their hands and suffered several terms of 
imprisonment. 

He later went to Germany, presumably taking refuge 
there because of his political views, and quickly showed 
ability as an engineer in the field of industry. 

After the Revolution of 1905 he returned to Russia and 
became the representative of German interests there, es- 
pecially those of Siemens & Halske, the great German 
electrical company. His ability was recognized in Russian 
financial and industrial circles, and during the war he man- 
aged a great munition factory and made a combination of 
two great Russian companies under the leadership of the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank. 

While it is undoubtedly true that he was always in 
theory a Socialist, he was considered by his associates as a 
brilliant industrial organizer and enjoyed their friendship 
and esteem. It is not quite clear how he arrived at his pres- 
ent position or exactly what is his relation to the convicted 
Bolshevik theorists. He is known as extremely pro-German 
and it is possible that he owes his present position to German 
influence. Last summer he spent some time in Berlin and 
it is believed that he has made extensive arrangements for 
the participation of Germans in Russian industry and trade. 
In spite of his radical affiliations, it is hardly possible that he 
is a believer in the Bolshevik economic program. It is 
more likely that he is applying his knowledge and abilities to 
modifications of that program in the direction of organization 
of production with the aid of German specialists. 


MAXIM LITVINOV 


Maxim Litvinov, who is now prominent as Assistant 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs and as the chief Bolshevik rep- 
resentative abroad, has been negotiating at Dorpat and at 
Copenhagen, is a Jew, born in Bielostok in 1876. His real 
name is Meyer Wallach. In 1901 he got into difficulties with 
the authorities in connection with the revolutionary printing 
office in Kiev and the circulation of pamphlets of the Social 
Democratic Party. For this he was imprisoned at Kiev and 
sentenced to exile to Eastern Siberia, but in the following 
year escaped from prison and got out of the country. In 1906 
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he was commissioned by the party to purchase arms abroad, 
A little later he returned and lived in Petrograd on a German 
passport, under the name of Gustave Graf. In the summer 
of 1906, he took part in a train robbery near Tiflis, in which 
a lot of money was stolen from a Government express. Dur- 
ing the war, he spent some time as a German spy in England, 
He is clever in address and shows considerable dialectical 
ability in setting forth Bolshevik theory and in explaining 
Bolshevik international policy. 
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